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captured it, and, crossing the Goldbach, prepared to occupy the road to Vienna. But the0 enemy had taken a false prognostic of Napoleon's genius when they supposed him capable of committing such a blunder as to leave undefended a, road by which, in the event of disaster, his retreat was secured ; for our right was guarded by the divisions under Davout, concealed in the rear in the little town of Gross                   f
Reigen.    From this point Davout fell upon the allies at the                    |
moment when he saw their masses entangled in the defiles                    f 1
between the lakes of Telnitz and Mordtz, and the stream.                          f;:
The Emperor, whom we left on the plateau of Pratzen,                   &A
having freed  himself from  the enemy's right and  centre,                  ;*\
which were in flight on the other side of Austerlitz, de-                    ^\
scended from the heights of Pratzen with a force of all arms,                    lu-
including Soult's corps and his guard, and went with all speed                    J i
towards Telnitz, and took the enemy's columns in rear at                    jj
the moment when Davout was attacking in front.    At once                    C
the heavy masses of Austrians and Russians, packed on the                    u
narrow roadways which  lead  beside the  Goldbach  brook,                 - *
finding themselves between two fires, fell into an indescribable confusion. All ranks were mixed up together, and each sought to save himself by flight. Some hurled themselves headlong into the marshes which border the pools, but our infantry followed them there. Others hoped to escape1 by the road that lies between the two pools ; our cavalry charged them, and the butchery was frightful. Lastly, the             *
greater part of the enemy, chiefly Russians, sought to pass over the ice. It was very thick, and five or six thousand men, keeping some kind of order, had reached the middle of                   fl
the Satschan lake, when Napoleon, calling up the artillery of his guard, gave the order to fire on the ice. It broke at countless points, and a mighty cracking was heard. The water, oozing through the fissures, soon covered the floes, and we saw thousands of Russians, with their horses, guns, and wagons, slowly settle down into the depths. It was a horribly majestic spectacle which I shall never forget. In an instant the surface of the lake was covered with every-thing that could swim. Men and horses struggled in the
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